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long problem of war, but it ts claimed that his
approach is a realistic one, and that religion and
science m their highest reaches are finding a common
aim before them along some of the lines that Gandhi
himself has tried to map out.
Dr. Pierre Ceresole, with his "International
Service Civil/'1 has also marked out a pioneering
track in the same direction, but it is impossible to
stay at this point and tell that story in detail. Other
experiments are being made which do not leave us
in the stalemate position of refusing absolutely to
have anything to do with modern warfare and yet
being unable to offer any constructive policy as an
alternative. The pacifist movement to-day, great and
noble as it is, is lamentably weakened owing to its
lack of a programme for which men and women
would gloriously sacrifice life itself, with the cer-
tainty that by doing so they were bringing the
unthinkable danger of war to an end.
When I was in Geneva in September, 1935, ^e
Abyssinian delegate, M. Tekle Hawariat, asked me
many questions concerning Mahatma Gandhi, for
whom he had the greatest admiration. He enquired
carefully about his Satyagraha principles, and I
gave him the best answer that I could on the spur
of the moment. He was very deeply interested and
told me that he had met with certain ideas of the
same kind m Pascal's Pensees. This conversation
led me to consider if, even in Abyssinia, as it was
faced by Italy's aggression, some more striking
1 See The Indian Earthquake, published by George Allen and Unwin